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TOPOGRAPHY OF SAVANNAH AND ITS VICINITY. 
A Report to the Georgia Medical Society, May 3, 1806. 

BT DR. J. E. WHITE. 

Few things are more common and few more painful to 
most minds than the practice of making apologies, as it im- 
plies on the part of the person making them an error, an 
omission, a neglect, or a carelessness, which, though some- 
times pardonable, is frequently reprehensible. 

The following report is offered as a compliance in part 
with an obligation imposed by the Society on Doctor Schley 
and myself nearly twelve months since, and imperfect as it 
now is, I have thought it best not longer to delay it, and thus 
deservedly incur more censure. For not doing it sooner, 
I have to observe that I have been for a consid- 
erable time waiting for my colleague to prepare his 
portion of the report, and for replies to some queries ad- 
dressed to a gentleman of this place, which, though often 
promised, I have not yet had furnished me. 

The city of Savannah is built on the south side of the 
river of the same name, about seventeen miles from its 
junction with the Atlantic ocean. Its site is a level and ele- 
vated sandy plain, in length from East to West Broad 
Streets about 1300 yards, and in breadth 475. Its course 
N. W. 77° 30' and N. E. 12° 30'— variation of the compass in 
1805 was 6° 30' east. 

The plan of the city is highly judicious, being laid out 
into large squares, and the streets intersect each other at 
right angles. The width of the streets is perhaps one of the 
most objectionable parts of the plan ; the central streets di- 
viding the wards, not exceeding 75 feet, and the two others 
in each ward being only 37^ feet. The wards are subdi- 
vided into Tythings which are divided by a lane 22y 2 feet 
wide. These are also objections to the general plan, as they 
serve as receptacles for filth. The squares laid out at a late 
period are each 275 by 270 feet, including the streets, except 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Price streets, each 50 feet wide. 
East, West and South Broad streets are 100 feet wide. 

The distance from the line of the Bay, the top of the 
Bluff, is calculated according to the curve of the river, and 
varies from 175 feet at East Broad street, to 250 feet at West 
Broad street. The height of the Bluff varies considerably, 
and in many places the ascent is almost perpendicular. 
About the lower end of the city it is 35 and 40 feet high, de- 
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creasing to about 30 feet at Abercorn street and continuing 
(with little variation) of this height to West Broad street, 
from thence to Farm street distance 800 feet, the decrease 
in the height of the Bluff is about a foot in every 100. From 
Farm street to the marsh on the western side of the city the 
descent is very gradual, and the distance on an average about 
500 feet. Persons who have resided many years in the city 
have observed a visible increase in the height of the Bluff, 
arising from the action of all winds between N. W. and S. E., 
which blow the sands from the bottom to the top. 

From the west boundary line of the old city to the Fort, 
the Bay is planted by a double row of trees at about twenty 
feet distance from each other, forming a pleasant walk in the 
summer months, adding to the beauty of that part of the 
city, and contributing to its healthiness in a considerable 
degree. These trees as also most of the others, very gen- 
erally planted in the city, are what are generally known by 
the name of the Pride of China or India, by botanists entitled 
Melia Azedarach, are admirably calculated for our soil and 
climate. They are easily reared, speedy in their growth 
and afford a thick and almost impervious shade to the rays 
of the sun. 

To the members of this Society these slight geograph- 
ical observations may appear unnecessary, and probably 
thought unconnected with the subject of this report. But 
it may be observed that to gain a correct knowledge of med- 
ical topography, we should possess some information re- 
specting the face of the country, its elevations and de- 
pressions; the quantity of and proportion of low and high 
grounds ; the number and magnitude of streams, and various 
other local circumstances. In relating facts and detailing 
alterations which have been produced by the art and indus- 
try of man, or by fortuitous causes, in the face of a country, 
we should not confine our views solely to the present mo- 
ment. To those who succeed us, it may be satisfactory to be 
informed what was, and they may be enabled to calculate 
what may be. The knowledge of apparently trifling cir- 
cumstances in the geography and topography of a country 
when taken in the aggregate, frequently lead to important 
deductions, unfold facts, which otherwise would remain ob- 
scured. 

Excepting that part of the city which lies below the bluff, 
it is not in general very compactly built, and with few ex- 
ceptions, the buildings are of wood. The common south of 
the city extends nearly east and west the whole length of it, 
and south about half a mile to the woods. Like that part 
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now built on, this is almost a perfect level ; the evenness of 
the surface being only interrupted by a few excavations and 
ridges ; the remains of ditches and parapet and other walls 
formed for the defence of the city during the revolutionary 
war. These are now almost effaced in most places on the 
south side of the city, but at the east end contiguous to the 
old fort they are still very considerable, and the fortified 
lines may almost be traced. 

Spring Hill, so called from its being the source of some 
never failing streams of water, is the most considerable emi- 
nence within the limits of the town. One of these springs 
supplies a distillery with water, which is afterwards dis- 
charged into the neighboring low grounds. Between Spring 
Hill and Savannah River there are several hollows, or gul- 
lies but they are not of such a nature as to influence the med- 
ical topography of the place. There are two tan yards at 
the west end of the city, contiguous to each other, and vats 
for a third have been made but not yet applied to their in- 
tended use. South of these, about two hundred yards from 
Spring Hill are the places for slaughtering cattle. 

The depository for the dead is a large square inclosure 
within a high brick wall, about seventy-five yards from the 
buildings on South Broad street and a little south of this is 
the burial ground for negroes and other people of color. 
While the neatness and spaciousness of the former, together 
with the attention which is properly bestowed on the inter- 
ment of the dead, is worthy of commendation, the extreme 
carelessness (bordering on an indelicate want of feeling to- 
wards a race of unfortunate beings) which is too commonly 
evinced in burying the negroes, merits the harshest censure. 
The fact is known, that their bodies are sometimes scarcely 
covered to a depth sufficient to prevent the depredations of 
turkey-buzzards and other carnivorous animals. Decency, 
humanity, that sacred respect which we should pay to the 
remains of the deceased, and a proper regard for our own 
health, exclaim against the practice.* 

Contiguous to the woods bordering the south common 
are some small ponds which are generally dry in the sum- 
mer season unless it proves to be very rainy. 



•Subsequent information has induced me to modify the remarks in 
this passage. The negroes have a place of burial allotted them — are 
permitted to bury their own dead, and if improperly done, the censure 
should attach to them exclusively, if my information be correct. The 
indelicate interments I have noted were of some Africans and to their 
masters belong the shame and dishonor of such acts. 
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The soil of the city is sand, free from any admixture of 
loam or clay, which last is only partially found at the depth 
of several feet. The water which is used for drink and cul- 
inary purposes within the city is pure, cool and healthy. 
It is about the temperature of 68° of Far., and is found at 
different depths, varying from sixteen to twenty-four and 
twenty-five feet, increasing nearer the Bay, being greater at 
the Fort, and least at the western end of the city. Though 
it lathers easily with soap, and does not, I believe, hold in 
solution any mineral particles, it sometimes affects strangers 
(producing diarrhoea) who have been accustomed to the 
softer water of springs, wells and rivers. This effect 
seldom lasts long. There are, perhaps, but few places situ- 
ated like Savannah, and so near the ocean, in which the water 
is more cool and pleasant. Does this arise altogether from 
its filtration through the sand? 

As imperfect as this sketch is, it would be still more so 
if the situation and nature of the contiguous country was 
not to be noticed. Whether it was contemplated that the 
view should be extended beyond the narrow limits of Sa- 
vannah, I know not, but it is so evident that there is such an 
intimate union between the medical topography of the ad- 
joining lands and the state of the atmosphere, consequently 
influencing disease and health, in fact it is so clearly ascer- 
tained that they are the principal sources of those causes 
which produce great disease, that no apology is required for 
taking a slight view of them in this report. 

Hutchinson's Island, situated immediately in front of the 
city, extending several miles above, and some distance be- 
low, is a low piece of land, and is sometimes overflowed both 
from freshets and high tides. It divides Savannah river in- 
to two branches, and the greater part of it is cultivated in 
rice. The land on the north side of the back river is similar 
in its situations and adapted to the same culture. The dis- 
tance from Savannah to the Carolina shore is a little more 
than a mile. Adjoining the east and west boundaries of the 
city the ground was originally swamp, but it is now con- 
verted into rice fields. 

About S. W. and S. E. from the precincts of Savannah 
there are considerable swamps principally remaining in a 
state of nature. Their precise extent I do not know, not 
having had it in my power to get the requisite information. 
Both sides of Savannah River from the city to the ocean con- 
sist of extensive swamps which still remain uncultivated, ex- 
cept for a few miles on the south side. The land above the 
city on the main is also cultivated in rice. 
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From what has been stated a few deductions may be 
drawn, and I claim the indulgence of the Society while I 
make such remarks as, springing from the nature of the sub- 
ject, present themselves to my mind. First, the plan of the 
city, exclusively speaking, particularly in a climate like ours, 
is calculated for healthiness, it admits of a free ventilation 
in all parts of it except below the bluff, where the influence 
only of winds from N. W. to N. E. are felt. 

Second, situated on a plane consisting of sand which re- 
tains the heat of the sun's rays and refracts them strongly, 
and possessing few declivities to carry off superfluous mois- 
ture, it might on the first view be imagined that these cir- 
cumstances alone would make it unhealthy. But the loose- 
ness of the soil is in some measure a preventive of those ef- 
fects which otherwise might ensue from its levelness, when 
heat has acted for a considerable time on vegetable and ani- 
mal matter with moisture. It admits the absorption of 
water with facility, hence it never stagnates more than a few 
hours unless after a very inordinate fall of rain or in places 
where the ground is hard on the surface. 

Third, while the nature of the soil on which our city is 
built does not permit the stagnations and consequent putre- 
faction of water, it is favorable for the collection of animal 
and vegetable filth. To remove these a scavenger is ap- 
pointed, but the duties absolutely belonging to his office are 
unfaithfully performed, and much matter that should be re- 
moved is suffered to collect and remain on the open lots, 
squares and principal streets of the city. Evils are the con- 
sequence of this carelessness, and they will become more ex- 
tensive in their influence in proportion as our city becomes 
thronged with inhabitants. 

Fourth, it would be laying a partial stress on a real evil, 
if I were not to notice the filthy state in which most of our 
yards and back buildings are kept. This comes in general 
more immediately under the cognizance of the eye, and I 
dare to say that there is no one here who has not, 
and who does not daily witness the fact. It needs not 
the power of reasoning to elucidate the mischief which is the 
offspring of domestic uncleanliness, and it is not a matter of 
much surprise that evils are deservedly the result. 

Fifth, the experience of ages, and the observations of 
discerning and enlightened men in almost every country, 
particularly by Lancisi in Italy, all tend to confirm the truth, 
that trees contribute to purify the air, and wherever planted 
by nature or art between mill-ponds, swamps, or marshes, 
and dwellings, towns or camps, oppose a partially success- 
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ful barrier to the progress of impure exhalations.* The ad- 
vantage then to health in the sickly months, of the trees 
planted on the Bay, is evident, but as tending to arrest the 
miasmatic particles from the immense and prolific source of 
them in their front their power is but feeble.t Their num- 
ber should be increased, and as being equally neces- 
sary, the line should be continued to the west end 
of the city in front, and also extended along its 
eastern, southern and western sides. This subject 
merits the attention of our corporation, and a few 
hundred dollars thus expended would add to the beauty of 
our place, the convenience, pleasure, and health of our 
citizens. 

Sixth, from the slight view which has been taken of the 
nature and extent of the low grounds in the vicinity of our 
city, it will be observed that it is nearly surrounded by 
swamps, marshes and rice fields, consequently when long 
acted on by a hot sun, producing putrefaction, and an emis- 
sion of mephitic particles, a vitiated air must be the effect, 
and diseases the inevitable product. 

Seventh, as acknowledged as is the influence of states 
of the weather upon the diseases which accompany and suc- 
ceed them, it is plainly a melancholy fact that from the na- 
ture of our climate, and the existence of causes riveted to it 
and to the soil in the vicinity of Savannah, it must ever re- 
main unhealthy. From time immemorial these causes have 
been known to produce multiplied diseases, and how much 
greater and more septic the exhalations are in the months 
of September and October, after the rice fields have been 
drained and the rice cut, and when to hot days succeed cool 
nights, with great dews fraught with the poison extricated 



*In the works of the author just mentioned there are several letters 
confirming the truth of the salutary effects of forests, and containing 
multiplied reasons against the destruction of some woods in the 
Papal Territories, which has been proposed to be destroyed. Quota- 
tions might be multiplied on this head. 

tThe fact is well supported that the atmosphere of the open sea, 
and also over large bays and lakes whether the water be fresh or salt, 
is favorable to health, unless contiguous to unhealthy shores. Doctor 
Lind has limited the influence of marsh exhalations to three leagues. 
This must vary from circumstances. The quantum of poisonous mias- 
mata must be in proportion to the extent of the surface from whence 
they issue. Thus, though the exhalations from a source of a quarter 
of a mile or even a mile square may be so blended with the air as not 
to extend their deleterious influence to the distance of one or three 
miles, particularly if there be an intervention of woods or very ele- 
vated ground. We may very readily conceive the reverse will fol- 
low where there is an extent of marshy surfaces for twenty or more 
miles. Such parts as are covered by the diurnal motion of the tides 
are much less injurious. 
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during the day, let the increase of diseases say — let the fatal- 
ity in those months declare.* 

Eighth, if it should be asked what are our most healthy 
winds, I would reply that as their purity depends on the na- 
ture of the ground over which they blow, I believe the south- 
ern and western are most so. The salubrity of the former is 
lessened from the immense quantity of various filth im- 
properly deposited on the south common and all the winds 
from the north-west to the south-east inclusive, sweeping in 
their progress an extensive surface of swamp and rice fields, 
necessarily take up those particles which lessen their purity 
and are unfriendly to health. Local circumstances then, 
whether they be of a natural or fortuitous nature, influence 
the healthiness of winds, and hence a north or a west wind 
may be salubrious in one place, but the reverse in another. 
This, I repeat, is solely determined by the nature of the 
ground they last pass over. It is a fact commonly noticed 
that winds which prevail here in the last summer and first 
autumnal months from the east, though coming from the 
ocean, are peculiarly unhealthy, produce an almost immedi- 
ate sense of oppression and lassitude, and very commonly 
produce relapses. An explanation of this has been already 
given. 



•The pernicious effects which ensue from the exposure of the 
muddy surface of low grounds to the action of the sun might be pre- 
vented, for it is well known that while marshes, mill-ponds, rice fields, 
etc., are covered with water to a depth sufficient to prevent its pu- 
trefactions, they are not injurious. But as soon as they are drained 
evaporation takes place from the very mud, and this increased by the 
.putrefaction of vegetables and small animals which may have found 
support in the water. The destruction of vegetables in cultivated or 
uncultivated low ground produces similar effects as draining them. 
Two reasons may be assigned for this: First, because the shade of vege- 
tables protects in a great degree the moist ground from the rays of 
the sun, and secondly, the experiments of Mr. Ingenhousz and others 
have shown that vegetables purify the atmosphere by absorbing the 
noxious portion of it, and during sunshine emitting pure air. Hence, 
the propriety and evident good which results from bordering marshes, 
and mill-ponds with as many trees as possible, particularly such as 
are of speedy growth as the willow; and, hence, also, the evils of 
draining rice fields to get off the crop might be avoided by overflow- 
ing them again, and letting the water remain until frost. 



